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off the walls, store our valuables in the basement,
put buckets of sand in the passages, keep the
bath filled with water, and make similar prepara-
tions, now universal, for fighting fires and mini-
mising the effect of bombs. This done, I visit
the hair-dresser, deciding that if I must be
bombed, I may as well be bombed with neatly-
arranged hair.

We realise now that not London only, but all
England, is in the first line of defence. The
Front is no distant battle-field to which a small
contingent of men and women go forth, leaving
family and friends with the sense that they have
departed to some remote unimaginable adven-
-ture. To-day the front line is part of our daily
lives; its dug-outs and First Aid posts are in
every street; its trenches and encampments
occupy sections of every city park and every
village green. Not only regiments, air squadrons
and the crews of ships are holding that line, but
the whole nation, its families, households and
workers, whether they like it or not Neither
their talents nor their preferences have been
consulted by the fate which is upon them.

Few of them do like it, but most are prepared
to endure it. Even the minority which regards
war as a crime and opposed this one to the
moment of its outbreak, has no desire to run
away. Its members prefer to remain and share
their country's fortunes; to assume the responsi-